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THE TAVERNER’S PROCLIVITY TO SIN. 


We transcribe the following curious testimo- 
ny against taverns from an ancient work 
‘translated out of French by Samson Len- 
nard,” and printed in London, 1624. It is en- 
titled — 

“LVTHERS FORERVNNERS: or a 
CLOVD OF WITNESSES DEPOSING FOR THE 
PROTESTANT FAITH. Gathered together in the 
history of the Waldenses: who, for diuers hun- 
dred years before Lyther, svecessiuely opposed 
Popery, professed the trvth of the Gospell, and 
sealed it with their bloud: being most griev- 
ously persecuted, and mauy thousands of them 
martyred, by the tyrannie of that Man of sinne, 
and his superstitious Adherents and crueil in- 
struments.” 


DE LA TAUERNA. 
La Tauerna es fontana de pecea, Eschola del Diauel, &c., 


Of the excesse and disorders which are commonly 
committed in Tauernes. 


TAUERNE is the Fountaine of sinne, the School 

of the Deuill; it works wonders, fitting the place. 

It is the custome of God to shew his power in his 
Church, and to work miracles; that is to say, to 
giue sight to the blinde, to make the lame to goe, 
the dumbe to speake, the deafe to heare; but the 
deuill doth quite contrary to all these in a Tauerne. 
For when the Drunkard goeth to the Tauerne, hee 
goeth vpright, but when he cometh foorth hee can- 
not goe at all, and hee hath lost his sight, his hear- 
ing, his speech. The Lectures that are read in this 
school of the deuill are Gluttonies, Oathes, Perju- 
ries, Lyings, Blasphemies, and diuers other villanies. 
For in a Taverne are quarrells, slanders, contentions, 
murthers, and Taueraers that suffer them are par- 
takers of their sinnes, and that wickednesse they 


commit. For hee that would speak as much euill of 


their Parents, as they suffer men to speak of God, 
and the glorious Virgin, and the Saints in Paradise, 
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they would never endure it so peaceably. And, 
therefore, it is said in Eeclesiasticus that the Tauern- 
er shall not be freed from sinne. 


ite all for a little gaine by the saile of their wine, 








The passage in Ecclesiasticus above referred 
to is rendered in our version, (xxvi. 29,) ‘A 
merchant shall hardly keep himself from doing 
wrong: and a huckster shall not be freed from 
sin.” The word tavern, which in this country 
is often confounded with inn, properly means 
merely a tippling shop, though Webster gives 
the derivation from ‘tad, the root of table, a 
board,—and Sax. zrn, place.” 

In the Romish Bible the word “ haberdash- 
er” is, we think, given where we read “ huck- 
ster.” An ancient version gives it, ‘a retailer 
is not without sinne.” In an old Bible, lodged 
at Friends’ Bible Depository, “imprinted at 
London by the deputies of Christopher Barker, 
Printer to the Queen’s Majestie, Anno 1595,” 
we read,—‘‘There be two manner of things 
which mee thinke to be hard and perilous—A 
merchant cannot lightly keep him fré wrong, 
neither a tauerner himself from sinne.” 


























































































































A translation by Thomas Matthews, in 1537, 4 
differs from the above only in the orthography. 4 
“There bee two maner of thyngs, which me i 
thinck to be hard and perilous. A marchaunt i 
cannot lightely kepe hym from wrong, neyther 








a tauerner hym selfe from synne.”’ : 
We once expressed to the late Bishop Doane ; 











a curiosity how far the Greek text would war- 
rant these renderings, and received from him 
in a letter the following reply: 























“Tt seems to me that, whether /averner or huckster 
be the rendering of the word in Ecclesiasticus, the 
point is the exposure to sin that there is in trade; 
and especially in retail trading. ‘A merchant shall 4 
hardly keep himself from doing wrong ; anda huck- ; 
ster shall not be freed from sin.’ And the parallel 
place: ‘ As a nail sticketh fast between the joining 
of the stones, eo doth sin stick fast between buying and 
selling.” The Greek word rendered huckster means § 
exactly that; a dealer in various things in a small : 
way. 

“ The word favern, though so simple in its origin 
—the place where a board is—soon obtained a bad 
sense. And,so,taverner. We find itin Chaucer in 
the very worst company, as well as the word from 
which it comes. 
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“In Flanders, whilom, was a compaynie CHALMERIANA. 
Se ie (inn ee eephimataaenaai ty 42 Cai 
PaRponer’s Taus. No. I. 
EpinporeGn, 9th mo. 13th, 1830. 
and again: My wife and I had the pleasure of meeting 
ee ee start, ~ ee a rage, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, (author of Evidences 
An or e on toward-es a lllage ; 2 at ° 7 ol ” . — 
Of which the lene had spoke before, rd Christianity, Civie Economy of largest ors 
And many a grisly oatb, than, have they sworn.” | Astronomical and Commercial Sermons, <e., 
Inw. |&e., and now Professor of Divinity at Edin- 
‘And in a translation of Pliny, made by Philemon burgh,) at Samuel Hoare’s, soon after the last 
Holland in 1600, we read: “But this and such casts} Yearly Meeting, and I now propose to record 
were derived by hucksters, vinters, amd ¢averners,’some few particulars of our communications 
after the wines were luid up in their cellars.” with him there and in this city, —not exclud- 
Whatever may have been the meaning of the | ing some other dramatis persone in whom we 
author of Ecclesiasticus, it is certain that there | have been interested, chiefly persons with whom 
is a strong proclivity to sin, on the part of the|we have enjoyed some profitable mental and 
Tavern-keepers, and of other venders of intoxi-|intellectual intercourse since my confinement 
cating beverage. We would exercise great} here with an inflamed leg at the house of our 
caution in denouncing particular classes of men,|truly benevolent friends, Alexander and Ann 
yet both our reason and our observation force | Cruikshank. On the first day of our meeting 
us to the conclusion that there is something | at S. Hoare’s we walked together in the gardea 
peculiarly heart-hardening in the avocation.| for an hour before dinner, and soon found that 
More than once have we known the Tavern- | we were led by a feeling of congeniality into 
keeper to repel, with brutality, the wife and | familiar intercourse. He had just been pre- 
the child, who, with tears, besought him not to|sented by a friend with a copy of my Essays, 
sell his bane to the one, who, though now the| which he was reading with attention, and was 
occasion of borror and degradation, would be,|kind enough to approve. This circumstance 
if sober, their pride and their support. We/led to much interesting conversation on the 
have known the recent inebriate, in the midst| Evidences of Christianity, on which we had 
of earnest and well-known efforts at reform, ) both written—their cumulative and harmonious 
enticed to the Tavern and made drunk,—and,|character, and the enlargements which had 
when his money was exhausted, expelled with | been made in this branch of theological knowl- 
violence and personalinjury. We have knuwn| edge of late years. It was a noble encourage- 
such persons to come to us with tears of agony,}ment to a good cause to find that these evi- 
remorse and despair ;—we have known them to| dences were better understood and more fully ap- 
“‘ resolve and re-resolve,” and finally to Diz the | preciated 1800 years after the introduction of 
victims of snares purposely laid for them. Are} our religion, than at any period of Church his- 
these extreme cases? Alas, we could tell of|tory, since the day when men were brought into 
many heart-rending ones without going beyond | actual contact with miracles. 
the reach of our own individual knowledge, and} We talked over the subject of a moral law, 
we long ago adopted the sentiment of the homely | universally written by the moral Governor of 
translation of the honest Waldenses. We have|the Universe on the hearts of mankind. He 
no unkindness towards the Tavern-keeper—we | allowed the existence of this principle and its 
desire his prosperity, his happiness, and his| universality, although we were both aware that 
salvation—but we wish his business at an end|the light, though pure, is often faint. The 
forever, the world over. INNs are needed,— | darkness of fallen human nature comprehendeth 
hat the wedlock of ‘ Jnns and Taverns” is an|it not. I remarked the distinction which ex- 
ubholy alliance. ists between this law aud the natural faculty of 
We hailed the movement of Neal Dow in|conscience—the law being the light, the con- 
Maine and the establishment of THE pRouiBI-|science the eye; the law the evidence, the con- 
TORY LIQUOR law. We regretted the supine-| science the presiding judge. He admitted this 
ness which afterward took possession of the|distinction, but when, after the example of 
general mind. We are glad that the effort is} Butler, 1 misnamed this law the moral sense, 
now revived, and wish that it may prevail from|he corrected me, and said: ‘No, the moral 
Madawaska to Palo Alto, and thence to Cape|sense is identical with the conscience; the law 
Flattery, and through Behring’s Strait to Icy | you speak of is that which the moral sense per- 
Cape. We are not afraid of Prohibition. Our|ceives.” I argued that the law thus written on 
law rebukes assaults and murders—thefts, gam-|the hearts of all men, although faint, avd al- 
bling and other vices. Let its strong hand of} though perpetually misread by an obscured and 
restraint be laid upon the evil traffic which is| perverted conscience, is in itself perfectly pure 
productive of them all, and to which we may | and holy, an efflux of the divinecharacter. When, 
trace so large a proportion of existing pauper-| therefore, I reflected on the utter corruption of 


ism and crime. Ep. 'human nature, and the apostolic doctrine, “In 
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me, that is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no good 
thing,” I could not but conclude that this uni- 
versal law is a work of the Spirit. 

Chalmers. “1 have no objection to admit 
that it is a work of the Spirit.” 

This was, as I thought, a noble conclusion, 
worthy of the singular breadth and liberality of 
Dr. C.’s mind, and of the simplicity which he 
displayed in admitting Truth from whatsoever 
quarter it may come. It reminded me of the 
broad assertion twice made to me in private 
conversation by Wm. Wilberforce, that accord- 
ing to his full belief an effective offer of salva- 
tion was made to every man born into the world 
I am inclioed to think that some of the greatest 
luminaries in the evangelical world in the pres- 
ent day are essentially anti-predestinarians ; 
or if they hold the doctrine, they hold it in 
great moderation, as forming part of the bal- 
anced adjustment of Scripture, and not as sub. 
versive of the freedom of all mankind to stand 
or to fall. 1 will just add that, since Christ is 
expressly declared to have died for all men, and 
since the lawof God—a principle, when obeyed, 
in its nature saving—is, as we believe, univer- 
sally communicated to men, it i3 only reason- 
able to believe that our fallen race has obtained 
the blessing through the redemption which is 
by Christ Jesus our Lord, 

At dinner we had an interesting party: Dr. 
Birp Sumner, Bishop of Chester; Dr. LusHING- 
TON, the Civilian; Buxton; anda family party, 
including our sister E. Fry. The conversation 
during dinner turned to the subject of capital 
punishment. LusHINGTON, in the warmest 
terms, expressed his abhorrence of the system, 
and declared his opinion that the poor criminal 
was thus hurried out of life and into eternity 
by means of the perpetration of another 
crime, far greater, for the most part, than any 
which the sufferer himself had committed. He 
even indicated a feeling that the worse the 
criminal the more improper such a punishment 
Buxton rallied him, and restated his argument 
with great pleasantry. ‘“ The Doctor assures 
us that if your Lordship was condemned to the 
gallows, or that you, Dr. Chalmers, were about 
to suffer the ultimum supplicium, he would be 
the last man to prevent the execution of the 
law, or prevent the translation of the virtuous 
to a happier state—but to terminate the proba- 
tionary existence of the most degraded of our 
race, the worst of robbers, or the most outrage- 
ous of murderers, was opposed at once to all 
the feelings of hamanity and to all the princi- 
ples of religion.” After all, however, there is 
a great deal of truth in Dr. Lushington’s state- 
ment, and, substantially, we were all agreed 
After dinner a brisk discussion arose respecting 
the comparative re/iyious condition of the Long 
Parliament, and of our representatives in the 
present day of latitudinarianism and laxity. 
LLUSHINGTON contended that the advantage lay 
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on the side of our modern Senate, and that the 
looseness of the present was a less erying evil 
thao the hypocrisy of past times. The BisHop 
and CHALMERS took the other side, and not 
only demonstrated the religious superiority of 
the Puritans, but strongly insisted on the great 
principle that it is godliness that exalteth a 
nation, and which can alone impart true 
strength and stability to human governments. 
CHALMERS stated the points of the argument 
with great strength and clearness, and the 
BisHop confirmed what he said. In the even- 
ing JOANNA BAILLIE joined our party, and 
after the Bishop and others were gone we 
formed a sociable circle, of which Chalmers was 
the centre. The evidences of Christianity be- 
came again the topic of conversation. The har- 
mony of Scripture and the accordance and cor- 
respondence of one part with another were ad- 
verted to. This evidence of accordance is one 
to which Dr. C.’s mind is obviously much 
alive. He knows how to trace, in the adapta- 
tion between one branch of truth and another, 
and especially between God’s religion and man’s 
EXPERIENCE, the master hand of perfect wis- 
dom and goodness. 

Chalmers. “The historical evidences of 
Christianity are abundantly sufficient to satisfy 
the scrutinizing researches of the learned, and 
are within the reach of all well educated per- 
sons. But the internal evidence of the Truth 
lies within the grasp of every sincere inquirer. 
Every man who reads his Bible, and compares 
what it says of mankind with the records of his 
own experience—every man who marks the 
adaptation of its mighty system of doctrine 
to his own spiritual need as a sinner in the: 
sight of God—is furnished with practical proof 
of the Divine origin of our religion. I love this 
evidence—it is what I call the portable evidence 
of Christianity.” 

On the following morning he read the Serip- 
tures to the family circle, and selected the lat- 
ter half of John xiv. The twenty-first verse 
particularly attracted his attention: ‘ He that 
hath my commandments and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him and will manifest myself to him.” The 
observations which he made on this verse and 
on the whole bearing of what he had read were 
excellent, and completely accordant with the 
views which Friends have so long been accus- 
tomed to take of the true method of obtaining 
religious knowledge. While we are bound to: 
make a diligent use of the Scriptures, that ap- 
pointed depository of all religious information, 
we are ever to remember that obedience to the 
law of Christ is the means of bringing us into 
a capacity of rightly understanding and ap- 
preciating their contents, as our Lord has him- 
self declared that those who do his Father’s 
will shall know of the doctrine and of its di- 
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532 FRIENDS’ 
vine authority. Every act of child-like obe- 
dience to the dictates of the Spirit of God 
prepares the way for an increase of light; and 
where Christ manifests “himself” there will 
be a true and saving apprehension of religion. 
In setting forth these views, Dr. C. was, 1 be- 
lieve, speaking from his own experience, for it 
seems to have been by the following up of his 
convictions of duty, and through the operation 
of a remarkable moral energy, that, under the 
grace of God, he found his way out of the dark 
regions of barren speculation into the green 
pastures of the fold of Christ. It ought, how- 
ever, to be remarked that this very energy led 
him to a careful and deep investigation of the 
subject. When comparatively ignorant and 
worldly, he was called upon by his learned 
friend, Dr. Brewster, to write the article on 
Christianity for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
He obeyed the summons, though himself searce- 
ly a believer; and his researches in order to 
this end, especially the study of Scripture itself, 
were the means of first convincing his under- 
standing of the truth of Religion, and next of 
impressing his heart with a sense of its uo- 
speakable importance and excellence. In the 
whole of this process he was doubtless marvel- 
lously assisted by the child-like simplicity of 
mind which he recommended to us so beauti- 
fully, and which is so marked a feature of his 
own character. ‘“ The meek will he guide in 
judgment, and the meek will he teach his way.” 
Befure he concluded his familiar yet impressive 
discourse, he powerfully contrasted two methods 
of religious education; the former no stranger 
in Seotland—that of imparting to the minds of 
children a complete system of doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, and without moral culture leaving that 
system to produce its own fruits as it might; 
the latter, that of training children to such a 
course of virtuous obedience to the divine law 
as would prepare them for the reception of 
greater and greater light respecting the doc- 
trines of religion. He pointed out the vast 
superiority of the latter system. He would ne- 
glect neither moral nor religious culture, but 
he would make the former the pathway to the 
latter. 
(To be continued.) 


ete . 


ROBERT FLOCKART. 


Old Robert Flockart, who used to preach 
almost nightly in the streets of Edinburgh, and 
who was a persevering “fisher of men,” gives 
good advice, thus: ‘“‘when you're dealing wi’ 
sinners, you maun aye put in the needle o’ the 
law first; for the fact is, they’re sleepin’ sound, 
and they need to be awakened up wi’ something 
sharp. But when you've got the needle of the 
law fairly in, you may draw as long a thread 
as you like o’ gospel consolation after it.’”— 
Power. 


REVIEW. 


TYPES AND ANTITYPES. 
BY L. WOODARD. 
No Ill. 

The preceding essay treated of the significa- 
tion of some of the most conspicuous rites and 
offerings of the Mosaic Law, and of the typical 
character of the priesthood; and here it may 
not be unsuitable to introduce some observa- 
tions on the attire of the high priest. ‘ And 
they made the plate of the holy crown of pure 
gold, and wrote upon it a writing like to the 
engraving of a signet, HOLINESS TO THE 
LORD. And they tied it toa lace of blue, to 
fasten it on high upon the mitre.” This inserip- 
tion, which was at all times worn by the high 
priest upon his forehead, where it could most 
readily be seen, was a fit emblem of the perfect 
holiness of him, who was ‘ holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, separate from sinners,” that holiness, 
which, like a badge, was stamped upon the 
public and private character of Jesus Christ. 

Iu the breast-plate, and on the shoulders of 
the high priest, were set various precious 
stones, engraven with the names of the twelve 
tribes of the children of Israel, which were to be 
for stones of memorial to the children of Israel. 
“ And Aaron shall bear their names in the breast- 
plate of judgment upon his heart, when he 
goeth in unto the holy place, for a memorial 
before the Lord continually.” 

The priest was thus reminded of the several 
tribes for whom he was mediating ; the people 
were likewise reminded that each of their 
tribes had a mediator in the person of the high 
priest. May not this be regarded as a typical 
representation of the continual remembrance of 
all the Israel of God, by him who hath an un- 
changeable priesthood, who maketh intercession 
for the Saints according to the will of God? 
And every true Israelite may rest in the assur- 
ance, that his name is, as it were, inscribed as 
a memorial on the heart of his ‘“‘ Advocate with 
the Father.” 

“ And beneath, upon the hem of the robe, 
thou shalt make pomegranates of blue, and of 
purple, and of scarlet, round about the hem 
thereof; and bells of gold between them round 
about, a golden bell, and a pomegranate, upon 
the hem of the robe round about. And it shall 
be upon Aaron to minister, and his sound shall 
be heard when he goeth in unto the holy place 
before the Lord, and when he cometh out, that 
he die not.” In its highest sense, this may 
have typified the exact agreement between the 
precept and example of Christ our high priest. 
If his doctrine was pure, his precept undefiled 
by any mixture of impurity, true as the sound 
of the golden bells, so did he exemplify them 
in his life, for he not only ‘did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth,’ but he went 
about doing good, worked the works of the 
Father, and brought forth abundantly the fruits 
of righteousness, the antitype of the pomegran- 
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ate. In a subordinate sense, this may have in-| - How clearly typical was all this of the hu- 


dicated, that those who minister as with the 
sound of the bell, should be careful that corre- 
sponding fruit should appear. 
“With golden bells, the priestly vest, 
And rich pomegranates bordered round, 
The need of holiness expressed, 
And called for fruit as well as sound.’’* 

Another ceremony of important typical im- 
port was the manner of detecting and cleans- 
ing the plague of leprosy.' When any of the 
people of Israel discovered anything in the skin 
of his flesh resembling leprosy, he was to be 
brought unto the priest, who was to pronounce 
him clean or unclean, according as the signs 
given for detecting this disease should enable 
him to determine; or, if the case was one of 
doubtful character, he was to separate the sus- 
pected man from the rest of the congregation, 
and shut him up seven days, when he again 
visited him, made a second examination, and 
sometimes seven days more were required to 
determine the case. If, according to the signs, 
it proved to be leprosy, the leper was required 
to dwell alone, uncover his head, rend his 
clothes, and put a covering on his upper lip, 
and publicly announce his own uncleanness by 
erying, “ Unclean! Unclean!” A particular 
cerewony was enjoined in cleansing the leper. 
The first was to “‘ take for him that was to be 
cleansed two birds, alive and clean, and cedar 
wood, and scarlet, and hyssop, and the priest 
shall command that one of the birds be killed 
in an earthen veasel over running water; as for 
the living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar 
wood, and the hyssop and the scarlet, and dip 
them and the living bird in the blood of the 
bird that was killed in an earthen vessel over 
running water ; aud he shall sprinkle upon him 
that is to be cleansed of the leprosy, seven 
times, and shall pronounce him clean, and he 
shall let the living bird loose into the open field, 
and he that is cleansed shall wash himself and 
his clothes,” Xe. 

Leprosy, though an actual disease, seems to 
have been regarded, under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, as a defilement of the person, and was a 


mility and self-ablorrence of the sinner, who, 
awakened to a sense of his defiled and undone 
condition, cries out, ‘Oh wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death.” 

Of the two birds used for the cleansing of 
the leper, one was to be killed in an earthen 
vessel over running water. May not the 
earthen vessel in which the bird was killed 
represent the human body in which Christ suf- 
fered for our cleansing? And since water was 
an emblem of the Holy Spirit, the circum- 
stance of the bird being killed over running 
water, with which, no doubt, some of the blood 
was mingled, may indicate, that it is through 
the influence of the Holy Spirit that the 
* blood of Jesus Christ cleanses us from all sin.” 
As the leper must be sprinkled with the blood 
of the slain bird, so must the blood of Christ 
be sprinkled by faith on our hearts. Here, 
again, as the slain bird could not typify a 
risen Saviour, a second is employed: as the 
living bird was dipped in the other’s blood, 
and was then let loose to fly in the open firma- 
ment of heaven, bearing upon it, in its rising 
and ascending, the signs of death, so Christ, 
after his resurrection, and in his ascension, bore 
upon his body the signs of that death which he 
had “tasted for every man.” Or, tracing the 
antitype in our individual experience, as the 
living bird was dipped in his fellow’s blood, 
let loose to fly in the open firmament and light 
of heaven, virtually discharged by the death of 
his fellow, because death for the one was the 
condition of life for the other, so are guilty 
sinners discharged by the death of their elder 
Brother, Christ, and, dipped in his blood, by 
baptism into his death, they are raised again 
unto newness of life, and no longer captives 
and prisoners, like the living bird, they rise and 
soar in the light and glorious liberty of the 
children of Ged. 


(To be continued.) 
- -—~1)8P - 


For Friends’ Review. 
Thomas Story says of the coming of Christ :— 
‘“‘ For he came that we might have life—not 


type of the pollution of sin; and the ceremony only shadows of it; and that we might have it 
of cleansing the leper was typical of that} more abundantly, he came the second time in 
spiritual purification of the sin-polluted soul, | that generation, according to his promise, to save 
effected in “the name of the Lord Jesus, and | pj, people from their sins, and not in them—to 
by the Spirit of our God.” As the leper was! cave them from their pollutions and corruptions 
visited during his separation from the camp of by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
Israel by the priest, examined, and pronounced | of the Holy Ghost, the spirit of judgment and 
unclean, so Christ, by his spirit, visits the of hurning that eternally burns as an oven 
sinner whilst abiding without the camp, an! against all corruption, and can never be recon- 
alien from God, convicts him of sin, and shows gijed to sin: and not to establish a shadow of 
him his defilement. In token of deephumility cleansing. He came to finish transgression, to 
and self-abhorrence, the leper was required to put an end te sin, and to bring everlasting 


uncover his head, rend his clothes, puta — righteousness into the soul of man where it was 
ing on his upper lip, and cry, “‘ Unclean! Un- wanted, and not the shadow of it only.” 


B a . . . . . . 
clean | _| “Now, every anti-Christian spirit in the 
iworld professing Christianity will confess in 


* Cowper. 
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words that Christ is come in that blessed, pre- 
pared body, born of the Virgin Mary ; yet none 
can make this true confession of Christ being 
come in the flesh, but such only in whom the 
spirit of Christ is revealed, who have put on 
Christ and are put on of him, and are become 
members of him, by his life that dwells in 
them, as bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh ; no more than any man can call Christ 
truly Lord but by the Holy Ghost; though to 
call him our Lord Jesus Christ, and our 
Saviour, in words, is a thing very easily acquired, 
and common among most ungodly professors, 
still in all manner of sins and wickedness 
and not saved by him.” 

“ The great end of the coming of the Son of 
God is to save mankind from the power of sin, 
the cause of eternal death and separation from 
God; and that sin being removed, with all its 
evil effects, which stood as a partition wall, 
man might again have present fellowship in 
measure with the Lord, and walk with him in 
newness of life, and finally be crowned with uu- 
speakable glory.” 

“Tf we walk in the light, as He is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleans- 
eth us from all sin.” 

“If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.’ Epistle of Joho, 
ch. i. 7 and 9. M. 

JupGeEs vii. 20. First you must shine; break 
the pitcher which conceals your light; throw 
aside the bushel which has been hiding your 
candle, and shine. Let your light shine before 


men.— Spurgeon. 


or 


TRIMBLE ON INSECT ENEMIES. 
(Continued from page 514.) 

The Curculio. “That part of the season 
between May 18th and June 10th, is an im- 
portant time to the fruit grower who has deter- 
mined to save his crops from the cureulio. All 
kinds of pears and cherries will not be large 
enough fur the curculio’s operations at these 
dates, and most of the plums will be a day or 
two later. Apricots will generally be found a 
weck to ten days earlier than any other fruit, and 
this crop will often be attacked by the curculio 
while other kinds of fruit trees are still in 
blossom. Occasionally there will be a season 
when the blossoms on nearly all fruit trees will 
burst together ; the apricot, pear, plum, cherry, 
nectarine, and peach, presenting their beautiful 
promise at the same time. 

“In this case, the young fruits will come so 
nearly together as to give the curculio its 
choice, and the nectarine will be chosen. The 
reason why the apricot is so generally destroyed 
by the curculio, is probably owing to the fact 
of its being for several days the only fruit 
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large enough for its use. If all the fruits were 
of a proper size at the same time, they might 
be placed in the following order as to their 
liability to be attacked by the curculio: necta- 
rine, plum, apricot, apple, pear, quince Some 
varieties of the different kinds are preferred to 
others. The green gage, Washington and egg 
plum, will suffer more than the prunes, dam- 
sons, and many of the common kinds. The 
earliest apples, as the sweet bough and early 
harvest, will be more injured than later kinds. 
The black knot, so often found on plum and 
cherry trees, is used freely by the curculio. 
These knots are often several days in advance 
of the young fruit, and the female curculio has 
been known to exhaust her supply of eggs in 
these knots before the young cherries or plums 
on the same trees were fully formed.” 

One of the plates shows the position of the 
eurculio when cutting the semicircle or crescent- 
shaped mark. This is made by the end of the 
proboscis and merely goes through the skin. 
This part of the process, while the fruit is 
young and tender, is soon finished, sometimes 
not taking more than two or three minutes. 
Fig. 3 shows her position in the next part of 
the work. From the centre of the concave 
part of the crescent, the proboscis is introduced 
under this cut skin, and there it slowly works, 
cutting its way until it can reach no further. 
The end of this cell or cavity is now dug out 
or enlarged, to make it a suitable receptacle 
for the destined egg. The insect has an in- 
stinct which teaches her that the surroundings 
of this cavity must be so deadened that no 
subsequent growth of the fruit at this part 
shall press upon that delicate egg and crush it. 
The seventeen year locust arranges her eggs 
crosswise io cells made in the twigs of growing 
wood, but on one side of each cell the wood is 
so comminuted by the boring instrument of the 
female lovust that it wever recovers; and 
although the twig generally continues to grow, 
this wounded part will not be grown over until 
long after the eggs have been hatched. Were 
it not for this instinctive foresight of the ne- 
cessity of so splintering up the wood on a side 
of the cavity where one end of these oblong 
eggs rests, that it yield to the pressure from the 
other, in the growth of two months these eggs 
must be broken. The curculio probably has a 
similar instinctive foresight. 

The preparation of this cell is much the most 
tedious part of the process, usually taking 
about fifteen minutes, though sometimes 
half an hour. Daring most of this time the 
curculio will be found in this pitching position, 
and with her proboscis entirely buried ; looking 
as the woodcock does when boring for food in 
the soft ground. This cavity ficished, she turns 
round and deposits an egg at its orifice; then 
assuming the former position, very quietly 
pushes that egg with her proboscis to its des- 
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tined place. Next, the crescent-shaped cut is 
plastered up with a gummy substance that holds 
the edges together for the time being; prob 
ably an instinctive precaution against the 
weather or insect enemies that might endanger 
the safety of the egg. The pea bug deposits 
her egg in a slight wound in the pea-pod and 
then covers it over with a tenacious paste.” 

. . . Some writers have said that the curculio 
never deposits more than one egg in a fruit; 
but this is a mistake. Two or more grubs will 
often be found, provided the fruit be large 
enough for them all, and the number is regu- 
lated by an instinct which never errs. 

“Tn a plantation of pear trees standing by 
the side of an old neglected apple orchard, I 
have caught several hundred curculios in less 
than an hour, by jarring thirty or forty trees ; 
but as soon as the neighboring apples were 
large enough the pears would be deserted. The 
pear, though often injured, suffers less from this 
enemy than any other fruit except the quince, 
the egg generally failing to hatch, but not 
always. 

“Those who have many large old cherry 
trees are not often aware that they lose so much 
of this fruit from this insect enemy, nor do 
they know what serious evils such trees are 
when the cherries fall to the ground where the 
hogs and poultry cannot eat them. Birds are 
often shot because they take cherries, even 
when the owner may have ten times as many 
as he ever gathers. I often find green halves 
of cherries lying under the trees, the riper 
portions, probably containing the embryo cur- 
culio, having been eaten by the birds. 

“The cedar birds often come to our cherry 
trees in flocks, and if not disturbed will visit 
them several times a day. This is one of the 
grossest feeders of the small birds. The cedar 
bird, though it is a great consumer of cherries 
and berries, feeds as freely on insects. Canker 
worms, beetles, and other insects injurious to 
the foliage of fruit and shade trees, are de- 
voured in vast numbers by these birds. I have 
found as many as thirty-six young cauker 
worms in the stomach of one, and I have known 
companies of these birds come after a species 
of canker worm on a cherry tree several times 
every day for two weeks, duriog the last summer ; 
and when | saw them afterwards feeding upon 
the cherries, I felt that they had saved the crop, 
and were entitled to a part of it. This and 
several other species of birds are very trouble- 
some to grape as well as cherry growers, and [ 
know men who are threatening to shoot them 
next year. But there are two sides to this 
question. The grape crop would be a precarious 
one if its insect enemies were not kept in check, 
and there is no protector so efficient as the 
birds. Save your cherries and your grapes if 
you can, but better lose a large portion than 
kill the birds. There is probably no fruit so 
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tempting to birds as the mulberry. Plant 
afew trees of this fruit for them, and never 
again harbor an unkind thought against the 
birds, because they sometimes eat cherries. 
This will be an easy way of being happier.” 

We cannot in words give a proper conception 
of the curculio, which is a tiny beetle, and is de- 
scribed pictorially. 

“ Of the four hundred thousand species of in- 
sects known to naturalists, the curculio or plum 
weevil is the most important. Other insects 
are often more destructive for a time, but their 
ravages are transient, most of them being 
brought to a sudden end by natural causes. The 
cureulio has increased constantly since it was 
first noticed by fruit growers, during the latter 
half of the last century, and is now found in 
nearly all the settled parts of North America, 
except the States on the Pacific coast. It spreads 
with the settlement of the country, and in- 
creases with the multiplication of fruit trees. 
It has never yet been controlled in an appreci- 
able degree by human agencies. Parasitic enemies 
cannot reach it. Vicissitudes of weather, ex- 
cept in localities and for a short time, have 
never checked it. It is marching on ‘ conquer- 
ing and to conquer,’ unless there shall be con- 
certed intelligence and concerted effort to stop 
it. 

“ Almost every person who owns a fruit tree 
suffers more ur less loss from this insect enemy. 
The fruit-growers lose a part of each crop every 
year, and the fruit consumers get less than 
half the same money would buy if it were uot 
for the curculio. As a liberal supply of fruit 
adds greatly to the health and comfort of the 
people in all countries, but especially in aclimate 
so heated as ours, the loss thus sustained is a 
serious matter. 

“We have no data upon which it would be 
possible to calculate the amount of damage 
caused every year by this insidious enemy, but 
we may safely estimate it by millions of dollars. 
A single living curculio weighs a quarter of a 
grain, and it therefore takes about twenty-eight 
thousand to make a pound. If we take three 
quarter ounce vials, and put 100 curculios in 
one, 100 pea bugs in another, and 100 grains of 
buckwheat in the third, each will appear abou: 
half full, and they will all look so much alike 
in size and color that at a short distance they 
cannot be distinguished from each other. Many 
people think insects too small to be worthy of 
much attention. Such people should consider 
the single grain of wheat, or the individual 
rain-drop. ‘The coral insect, in the abstract, is 
wonderfully insignificant, but the coral insect 
in the concrete changes the channels and cur- 
rents of the ocean, and builds up islands from 
the sea.” 

He who imparts the first germ of life in the 
dead soul, prolongs the divine existence, and 
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strengthens it, until it bursts asunder every 
bond of sin, and the soul leaps from earth, 
perfected in glory.— Spurgeon. 








me it of those types long since fulfilled in the 
coming of Him to whom they pointed,—who, 
turning from the “divers washings” which 
never had inherent efficacy, reverent!y submit- 
| ted to “THE BapTiIsM WHICH NOW SAVETH,” 
and partook of the true supper of the Lord—of 
the communion of saints, of the new wine found 
in the cluster, so precious that one exclaimed, 
more than twenty five centuries ago, (let the 
voice reverberate “through the corridors of 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 20, 1867. 









PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING convened 
at the stated time on Second-day, the 15th inst. 
Many vacancies in the uppermost seats have 






























































occurred since the days, still fresh in our re 
membrance, when on the one side of the clerks 
sat JOHN Cox, 


‘“‘ Serene in venerable age,” 


and on the otber our veteran “apostle to the 
Gentiles,’ SrEPHEN GRELLET, and associated 
with these were RicHarp JORDAN, WM. JAcK 
son, JosEPH WHITALL, JONATHAN EVANS, 
the elder SAMUEL Berrie, JounLeTcHWwoRTH, 
THomas Wistar, Exttis YARNALL, ENnocu 
Lewis, and many other men of mark. Still 
further back, we call to mind the hosts of 
Israel previous to the rending of the tribes in 
1827, and we remember that, through all the 
phases and vicissitudes of the Church, the first 
occupation of the annual assembly, after organ- 
izing, was an unselfish one, in recognition of 
the widely extended fraternity by which the in- 
dividual members of Christ and the several 
Churches should harmonize into one body,— 
which, by interchange of brotherly tokens and 
by unfeigned solicitude for the spiritual health 
of every part, should edify itself together in 
love. First of all, the brethren and sisters 
from distant parts were accredited, made wel- 
come, aud incorporated with the assembly. 
Then were read epistles from the other 
Churches, beginning always, with filial appro- 
priateness, with the dear old mother of Yearly 
Meetings. Then a committee was named to 
draft responses to these Christian salutations, 
and not till after this did the meeting enter 
upon any local business or any concern pertain- 
ing chiefly to itself. Tow beautifully preser- 
vative was this from littleness or narrowness ! 
What a check upon the self-complacent, but un- 
safe conclusion, “ Surely we are the people !” 
The hearts of the livingly exercised members 
were enlarged with av expansive sense that the 
Father had many faithful children in distant 
fields, whose worship of Him was in Spirit and 











Time,”’) “ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.” 
As this extended fellowship (ignorant and inno- 
cent of geographical straits and territorial scru- 
ples,) was realized anew, how the hearts of 
true disciples glowed while they said within 
themselves, “ We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the breth- 
ren. 


” 


The following wivisters from abroad were in 


attendance, duly accredited by certificates, the 
reading of which is an absolute requirement of 


our discipline and a time-honored usage, a 
departure from which cannot take place without 
constituting a serious and dangerous innovation. 
From New York Yearly Meeting—Esther C. 
Weekes, Benjamin Angell, and Adam Spencer 
of Canada West. From Battimore Yearly 
Meeting—Deborah C. Thomas, and James C. 
Thomas. From Onto Yearly Meeting—Caro- 
line E. Talbot. From INDIANA Yearly Meeting 
—Sarah A. Linton. 

A true and living Gospel Ministry is one of 
the great mercies of God to his church. The 
circulation of life, in the coming from distant 
parts of servants commissioned to bear the 
Word, is a blessing to be received with thanks- 
giving, and the admonition has much force in 
such cases: “ Take heed that ye offend not one 
of these little ones.” This warning voice be- 
comes solemn in the reflection that Christ may 
be rejected in the rejection of his messengers. 


The proceedings of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings were read, including a report of well di- 
rected, though unsuccessful efforts to secure 
exemption from all military exactions for citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania who are conscientiously 
opposed to war; including also a report of the 
Book Committee, and the reception of a legacy 
(as a religious book fund) of $10,000 from our 
late friend Hannah Sansom. An interesting 
report upon the Boarding School at West-Town 


in Truth, who had seen beyond the employ- | was read, giving a satisfactory view of the in 
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stitution. Some questions of finance claimed 
consideration during the day, whilst a feeling 
was expressed in which worldly riches sank 
into insignificance, and all things were count- 
ed loss so that we might win Christ and be 
found in him. Some committees were ap- 
pointed. Our report is necessarily limited to 
the first day’s transactions 


CHALMERIANA.—lIt is no small privilege to 
be allowed to sit as silent listeners when great 
minds are brought into contact, and when their 
conversation upon elevating themes 

‘flows like water after summer showers.” 
Such a treat we design for our readers, 
and we think they will appreciate it. *In 
the year 1830 Joseph Joho Gurney was de- 
tained nearly five weeks in Edinburgh, in con- 
sequence of a severe bruise upon the leg. He 
was no idler. His Master’s business was not 
hindered. Friends of Edinburgh resorted to 
his couch, and he held there religious meetings 
for young persons. Dr. Chalmers made him 
frequent visits, and our friend, as he lay upon 
the sofa, made memoranda of 
with him and others. The result was a manu- 
script book now lying before us. Selections 
Jrom it were privately printed after the de. 
cease of J. J. G., but as a whole it will be new 
to the public, and the little book is not now 
obtainable. A very small portion was quoted 
in the biography of the writer. 


— +2 


conversations 


Our Friends Eli and Sibyl Jones embarked 
from Boston on the 10th inst., having been 
liberated by China Monthly Meeting, Vassal- 
boro’ Quarterly and New England Yearly Meet- 
ing to attend the Yearly Meetings of London 
and Dublin, and for religious service in their 
limits, and to visit the continent of Europe and 
some other piaces bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The last meeting attended by them before 
leaving their home, in Maine, was thronged by 
their towns-people, many of whom had known 
them through life, and several ministers of 
other societies, from the overflowing of their 
hearts, expressed their desire for the divine 
blessing upon their labors as embassadors for 
Christ. Between our two friends, and upon 
the same bench, sat their two aged mothers, 
respectively in their 84th and 89th years. 
The latter arose in the presence of the large 





assembly, and referring to the prospect that she 
, Should not meet her dear children again in this 
life, expressed her willingness to give them up 
| for the sake of her Lord. 
We are informed that during the last few 
days before the embarcation of our dear friends, 
they had much religious service at Salem, 
Lyon, &c. They were attended on board their 
steamer by a large delegation of Friends from 
Lynn, where they were joined by Friends from 
Salem, New Bedford, Providence, &e. Here 
they mingled in Christian sympathy and in a 
tendering season of religious fellowship, giving 
their fellow passengers the opportunity of wit- 
nessing such brotherhood in Christ as used in 
olden time to induce the exclamation: ‘‘ See 
how the Quakers love one another!” “ At 
two o'clock, P. M.,” writes our correspondent, 
“the noble steamer (the Curna) was backed 
into the stream, and, pointing her bow towards 
the rising sun, steamed gracefully down the 
harbor.” Some beautiful verses written on the 
occasion by their friend John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, will be found on another page. 


— + 28 - 
MaRriep, on the 6th of Twelfth month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Vermilion, Illinois, Josgpuus 


Ho.uisesworts, of Greenfield Monthly Meeting, Ind., 
son of Wm. and Mary Hollingsworth, (both deceased, ) 
to Dorcas D. Hunt, of Vermilion Monthly Meeting, 
daughter of Hermon Hunt and Jane B. Mills, (the 
former deceased. ) 


, on the 6th of Third month, 1867, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Pilot Grove, Vermilion county, Ill., WiL- 
uiaM Hesrer, son of Thomas and Mary Hester, to 
Racuen J. Starrorp, daughter of Wm. and Hannah 
Stafford, (the latter deceased.) 





0m 


Diep, at bis residence in Philadelphia, Pa., on the 
26th of First month, 1867, Linpzey Nic#oisoy, in 
the 84th year of his age. At the end of a life of 
unusual activity and usefulness, he was enabled to 
bear a dying testimony that his ‘sole reliance” was 
‘upon the precious blood of Jesus.” For the last 
four hours of his life it was as if the “new song” 
were indeed begun on earth; and praise and thanks- 
giving were upon his lips while consciousness lasted. 
He spoke of himself as “a poor creature,” but, 
—‘ Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory,” 
was his emphatic addition. His voice, rising almost 
to a chant, repeated twice, at intervals, 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 


Gradually the words of his dying testimony became 
inaudible to those who listened there, but the sound 
of praise continued till unconsciousnes3 came, and, 
at the end of twenty minutes, without strugg'e or 
sigh, the purified spirit had departed, to be forever 
with the Lord. 


“No earthly clinging—no lingering gaze— 
No strife at parting—no sore amaze— 
But sweetly, gently, he passed away 
From the world's twilight to endless day!” 
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Diep, at Alliance, Ohio, on the 18th of Third 
month, 1867, in the 79th year of his age, Jesse 
Hart.ey ; an esteemed elder and member of Alliance 
Monthly Meeting. For a long time he had been a 
useful member of society, and a zealous worker in 
the “ Redeemer’s cause.” Whilst his physical frame 
was yielding to age, his mental faculties seemed 
quite green and bright. He said, a short time before 
his last sickness, “I feel that my labor is nearly 
done.” His disease prevented much expression, yet 
the day before his death he gave the sweet evidence 
that “all was well,” and a sign of a final farewell. 
His loss is sensibly felt by a large circle of friends, 
especially the middle-aged and younger class. His 
living language to such is, “ Follow the Shepherd’s 
voice.” 

, on the 15th of First month, 1865, at West- 
bury, Long Island, Henry Titus, in the 60th year of 
his age; an elder of Westbury and Jericho Monthly 
Meeting. He possessed a cheerful, social disposition, 
which greatly endeared him to all. The poor and 
oppressed had a large share in his sympathies, and 
by his removal they have lost a sincere friend. He 
was from his youth closely attached to the principles 
of the Society of which he was a member, and as he 
advanced in life he gave evidence ef increasing con- 
cern for bis eternal welfare. We have the consoling 
belief that he was prepared for the sudden summons 
that awaited him. 

He received an injury which he survived but a 
few days. His sufferings were intense, which ren- 
dered him incapable of much expression; but from 
the tenor of his remarks it was evident that his miad 
was centered on the dear Redeemer. 

, on the 15th of Third month, 1867, in Ridge 
Farm, Ill, Saran W. Rees, aged 314 years; @ 
member of Vermilion Monthly Meeting. She re- 
joiced in the prospect of being joined to her Lord, 
and her end was peace. 

,on the 15th of Third month, 1867, at Goshen, 
Mahoning county, Ohio, Mary Heap, widow of 
James Heald, in the 84th year of Ler age; a member 
of Damascus Monthly Meeting. 

Although the summons was sudden, her illness 
being of only two days’ continuance, she was aware 
that the time of her dismissal had come, and being 
asked if she was going home to heaven, she cheer- 
fully replied, “I hope so.” She met death without 
any fear, the prospect being one of happiness. Her 
heart overflowed with love to all, and as she passed 
out of time she said: “ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord!” immediately after which, without 
sigh or struggle, she fell asleep in Jesus. 

, on the 24th ult., Evizapetu Paice, aged 57 
years; a member and minister of Weare Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, New Hampshire. 

The health of this dear Friend was very frail for 
many years, yet with cheerfulness and devotion en- 
gaging in the service of her Lord and Master, she 
strikingly evinced a firm trust in His preserving 
power. Her last illness was of but two days’ continu- 
ance, and she was favored to pass gently, quietly 
away to the Heavenly garner. 

, near Fairmount, Ind., Racuet, only daugh- 
ter of Eli and Eliza Neal, (the latter deceased,) ia 
her 13th year; a member of Back Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. [Date not given. ] 
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Friends’ Freedmen’s Association wish to engage 
one or more Female Teachers, to be employed as 
Assistants in a Freedmen’s School at Danville, Va. 
Applicants please call at the office of the Association, 
No. 501 Cherry St., (2d Story.) 

M. E, Sugarman, Actuary. 

Phila., 4th mo. 15th, 1867. 
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PASSAGES FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


East Vassalboro, Me., 4th mo. 8th, 1867.— 
Having heard of HANNAu LiTTLeFieL, I paid 
her a visit. From her daughter, a very intel- 
ligent woman, I gathered the following par. 
ticnlars: That her mother, named above, was 
born in Wells, Maine, on the 16th of Seventh 
month, 1761. She will consequently be 106 
years old in a few months. 

When we entered her room we found her 
sitting in her chair about as erect as most 
people. She greeted us with the language, “I 
believe you are all the children of my Father,” 
and gave to the women in company an earnest 
kiss. She then entered into free conversation, 
saying, ‘‘Oh, I am so glad to see you!” With 
both hands raised, she exclaimed, “I love all 
the children of my Father! All my hope is in 
Jesus! Oh, He is so sweet; it seems some- 
times, even in the night season, as though 
angels were ascending and descending !”’ 

Her sole themes were Jesus, the Bible, and 
her home above ‘ We shall all meet in heaven 
if we serve our God, for He is no respecter of 
persons. He gives us different gifts—we do 
not all look alike; neither have we all gifts 
alike; but Jesus will help us:” quoting the 
text, “ My sheep hear my voice and they follow 
me.” ‘| have not attended a meeting for seven- 
teen years, yet Jesus is with me. [ live one 
hour at a time. Oh, how happy it will be when 
we all get home, for there is joy in heaven!” 
It being remarked that it was wonderful to see 
a mind so bright and a memory so good,— 
“Yes,” said her daughter, “she can repeat all 
the books of the Bible ;” and being asked so to 
do, she named correctly, in their order, all the 
books from Genesis to Malachi,—when her 
voice failed her—saying, “I learned them when 
sitting on my father’s knees.” She is a Bap- 
tist and of Puritan descent. She said she lost 
her mother when about fifteen, and the text 
chosen on the occasion of her funeral was the 
words of Jesus: “A bruised reed he will not 
break,” &c. What a comforting text to re- 
member for ninety years! After thus con- 
versing for about an hour we parted, with her 
earnest expression, ‘Do come again!” What 
wonders will grace do for us? ‘‘ Though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day.” “The righteous shall 
flourish as the palm tree.” ‘They shall bring 
forth fruit in old age; they shall be fat and 
flourishing.” Virtuous in youth—vigorous in 
manhood—green in old age. T. BLN. 


Randolph Co., Ind.—The trials to which we 
have been subjected during the rebellion have 
not lessened the number of applications for 
membership. There have been more admis- 
sions into membership in our Monthly Meeting 
(Cherry Grove) since the close of the war than 
ior a number of previous years. Twenty-five 
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(from convincement) were received at our last 
Monthly Meeting, and about thirty during the 
three previous months. 

Macon, Miss , 4th mo. 3d, 1867.—Perhaps 

it would not be uninteresting to the readers of 
the Review to know something of our work here. 
I came here the latter part of Eleventh month 
last, in the employ of the Executive Committee 
on Freedmen of Western Yearly Meeting, to 
uperintend the completion of a school-house, 
which the colored people had in process of 
erection; the Mayor of this place having do- 
nated the ground, and Friends having assisted 
them to the amount of $360. I was also em- 
ployed to open and have the superiatending of 
the school. My wife, employed as matron, and 
four teachers, came on, and we opened school 
the Llth of Twelfth month last. The whole 
number enrolled is 217, with an average atténd- 
ance of 150 for the term. The progress of the 
studeuts has been commendable; children who 
did not know the alphabet can read readily in 
the Second, and some in the Third, Reader. 
We have taught a night school which has aver- 
aged about fifty. The scholars of the night 
echool (consisting almost entirely of men and 
women) have manifested an earnestness in their 
attendance and efforts to learn that entitles them 
to much credit, and should inspire confidence 
that they, even under difficulties, will appreci- 
ate and improve opportunities for self-culture. 
We have also maintained a First-day School, 
of all ages, averaging over one hundred. We 
expecy to close the school on the 12th inst., it 
being the purpose of the committee to open it 
again early in the fall. 

The citizens are friendly to us, no opposition 
being offered by the more intelligent classes ; 
these admit that the present condition of the 
colored people demands that they should be 
educated. I have been applied to by a num- 
ber to furnish teachers for country schools, and 
have called the attention of the committee to 
the fact; they propose to send teachers in the 
fall to such localities as will make the necessary 
provision. My opinion is that the establishing 
of country schools will have a salutary ioflaence 
in regulating and settling labor, and in harmo- 
nizing the races, both of which are indispen- 
sable to the future prosperity of this now dis- 
tracted and destitute country. Some have re- 
marked to me that it is to their interest to edu- 
cate these people, aside from the demands of hu- 
manity, in order to secure their labor. My ob- 
servation is that the time has passed when pru- 
dept, well directed Christian effort to educate the 
colored people will meet with any formidable op- 
position. The way is open, therefore none need 
stand back, saying, “‘ There are yet four months, 
and then cometh the harvest.” ‘“ Behold, I say 
unto you, lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to harvest. 
And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
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gathereth fruit unto life eternal; that both he 
that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together.” Surely the text is applicable to the 
honest, trusting, devoted laborer, whether at 
home contributing of his means to sustain the 
work, or directly laboring in the field. In 
either case the reward is sure. 
Evinu HoLLinaswortd. 

opeemdidiphiinenee 

For Friends Review. 

PROTESTANTISM. 

Paul was the first of Protestants, when, at 
Antioch, he withstood Peter to the face, because 
he was to be blamed ; thus early contradicting 
the claim of Apostolic infallibility which was 
afterwards assumed by those who pretended to 
be Peter’s successors at Rome. Henry VIII 
was a protestant, in denying the supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome over all other parts of the 
Church. Luther, not for a nationality or a see, 
but for truth’s sake; and not first (as others, 
even martyrs, were before him) but most pow- 
erfully and successfully protested against the 
unchristian assumptions of Rome and her false 
priesthood, in attempting to rule the consciences 
and lives of men, and to dole ow salvation by 
sale. Galileo was a protestant (though not a 
martyr) against the claim of the fathers of the 
[nguisition to ordain science in contravention 
of the laws of nature written by the hand of 
God upon the heavens and the earth. Every 
body of dissenters, whether led by a Condé, a 
Cromwell, a Wesley, or a Fox, bas protested in 
the name of conscience against some false as- 
sumption, teaching or practice, in the dominant 
authority of the visible body calling itself the 
Church; or else against some imperfection 
which has prevented its having a right to that 
claim, because of the absence of something 
which the church ought to bear. 

Now, where is the limit to this? We have 
heard a prominent lecturer, not conspicuous as 
an infidel, assert that Unitarianism is only ad- 
vanced protestantism, courageously avowing the 
independence of believers, not merely of an or- 
ganized priesthood, but of the united orthodoxy 
of the whole church in all its denominations ; 
that Theodore Parker completed the legitimate 
march of protestantism by declaring his freedom 
of thought even above the Bible, and the words 
of Christ Himself; that infidelity is but 
another name for the most consistent protestant- 
ism of all. 

Of course this is all false and wrong; but 
where is the fallacy? It is not in over-valua- 
tion of the denial of error, without proper recog- 
nition of the truth? Is it not enough to pro- 
test, even to martyrdom, were that possible, 
that Mahomet is a false prophet ; we must also 
confess Christ as the Truth. Not enough to 
deny the right of the Pope to rule men’s con- 
sciences, and to refuse them the Bible; we 
must take the Bible and make it, indeed, our 
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own. Not enough to declare that the truth of 
the Gospel is incomplete in either Lutheranism 
or Calvinism. Not enough to avow that bap- 
tism with water is unnecessary, and that tran- 
substantiation is superstition ; we must be bap- 
tized by the Spirit, and come to know the 
actual presence and communion of the Lord 
with us. Not enough to assert that God, who 
gave the Scriptures, is above the letter of the 
written inspiration; there are those who say 
this, and become rationalists; although that 
assertion itself is true. Lastly, it is not enough 
to deny any and all errors in religion; we 
must stop nowhere short of embracing and 
living in the “truth as it is in Jesus.” Hi. 
—_——- 
“Old World Scenes,”) 
LONDON. 

BY C. 


(From 


WILLIAMS. 

The glory of England is her capital. Would 
you form an idea of London? As well might 
you attempt to grasp the majesty of Mont 
Blane. It contains three millions of people. 
Three millions of peop'e! It is easy to set this 
down in figures; you can tell it over in words ; 
you can repeat and re-repeat it, with all the mar- 
vellous intonations of inflection and emphasis ; 
and every time you dwell upon its mighty sum 
your ideas will expand, your conceptions will 
enlarge, till you have at last acquired the power 
of picturing to your fancy a faint image of a 


great city, and there you must forever stop ; 
you can never mount up to the full grandeur of 


your theme. I care not how familiar you may 
be with her streets, or how long you may have 
loitered in her halls of science and art; I care 
not how often you may have surveyed the 
wondrous scene trom the golden ball on the top 
of St. Paul’s, or how often you may have lin- 
gered amid the ceaseless throng that hurries 
over London Bridge; your conceptions of the 
real grandeur and sublimity of London must 
forever remain inadequate. 

It may assist us a little in forming an approx- 
imate idea of this exceeding great city, to re- 
flect that her population is equal to that of 
Ohio, and if the people of that great State were 
all crowded together in Cincinnati, they could 
only reproduce London. Its compactly built 
portions and its extensive parks, cover a solid 
area of more than twenty-five square miles; 
while a much larger additional space is cov- 
ered by the suburbs, including some open 
country and neighboring pleasure grounds, 
making perhaps as much as thirty-six square 
miles of solid buildings, including the principal 
parks and the water surface of the Thames. By 
the assistance of such statistics as these, the 
understanding may perhaps be enabled to com- 
prehend what the fancy will ever vainly endeav- 
or to realize. 

London is a world in miniature. Whatever 
the mind of man admires in the productions of 
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art or the revelations of science, is here present- 
ed to his view. Whatever phase human na- 
ture assumes in its moral or its intellectual de- 
velopment, is found amid her countiess throngs. 
Here the Alpine peaks of intellect are gilded 
by the sunlight of transcendent genius, while 
at their feet stretch wide Saharas of ignorance 
and degradation; here the pious and virtuous 
glory in the light of true religion, and build 
their faith upon the Rock of Ages, while 
countless myriads welter in the dark fens of 
pollution and the murky bogs of profanity ; 
here are found the steppes of a cold and life- 
less formality, where rank and riches contend 
in a ceaseless struggle for precedence and prior- 
ity ; here expand the verdant meadows, and the 
rolling prairies of the middle ranks of life, 
where sparkling streams of humor and good 
fellowship wind among the choicest flowers of 
intellect, and the blooming gardens of content- 
ment and social equality: and here again is the 
Dismal Swamp of sorrow The world knows no 
achievement of art, no refinement of science, 
which is not at once transmitted to this social 
centre; every thought that agitates the mind, 
every sensation that quivers the nerves of bu- 
manity, is at once transmitted to London, as the 
heart of the civilized world. 

Her streets of palaces, where flutter the gil- 
ded moths of fashion; her thronging business 
marts, where the clang of commerce and the 
rush of anxious crowds are fearful and incess- 
ant; her narrow, filthy, crooked lanes, where 
poverty and crime reside; her stately temples, 
dedicated to religion or art, to science or legis- 
lation; her expansive parks, where you can al- 
most lose yourself in rural seclusion ; her tur- 
bid Thames, where floats the flag of every na- 
tion under heaven, are essential elements in a 
crude conception of Lonpon. 

Through her streets flows a motley crowd of 
human life. Here a gay young belle, the pet of 
pride and fashion, dashes along in her chariot, 
with a smile of contempt or frown of scorn for 
the race of man in general; here the stately 
nobleman makes a pompous display of his dig- 
nity and his wealth: the industrious merchant 
hurries forward, absorbed in his own reflections ; 
the cool observer leisurely saunters along, sur- 
veying the scene with calm but absorbing inter- 
est; the patient laborer plods his weary way 
with heavy steps, or pursues contentedly his 
daily toil; while crowds of hungry beggars 
assail you, from the lisping child who is thor- 
oughly schooled in crime, to the wretched old 
crone of three score years and ten, tottering 
along on her staff, and asking for a ha’-penny, 
familiarly coupling the Sacred Name with the 
pitiable and yet impudent petition ; and the 
guardian genius of society—the ever-present 
policeman, with his staff of office and his uni- 
form of blue— ever mingles with the surging 
throng, to protect the peaceful traveller by the 
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ger through the solitudes of this vast city. 

The Public Works of London are oa a scale 
of grandeur and magnificence unequalled in the 
world, ‘Take one item of her statistics, based 
upon figures, which, it is said, cannot lie. Ac- 
cording to the official reports of the proper au- 
thorities, the gas companies of this enormous 
city have twenty-four thousand miles of pipe; 
hence, in theory, they could supply the whole 
of New Zealand with light from their present 
location ; could send a jet to Australia, and an- 
other to Cape Horn; and the water companies 
could turo a jet of water on each flame and ex- 
tinguish it. 

And on such a scale are the works of London ! 
Her libraries number millions upon millions of 
volumes; her scholars acknowledge no superiors ; 
the subterranean railways are tunneled for miles 
under her crowded thoroughfares; Astronomy 
would lose absolutely nothing if every other 
record in the world were destroyed, if only the 
vast repositories of Greenwich Observatory were 
preserved; St.’ Paul’s and the Parliament 
Houses are among the glories of modern archi- 
tecture, as Westminster Abbey is of the an- 
tique ; her wonderful Palace of iron and glass 
seems like the crystallization of a poet’s vision ; 
while in the British Museum are contributions 
from every department of science, donations 
from the combined talent of mankind, and 
treasures from all ages of the world; fragments 
from Babyion that date back twenty-three cen- 
turies before Christ, and mummies, for aught 
we know, of those who were slain in that fear- 
ful night when the dread angel of Death passed 
through the streets of the rebellious cities, and 
cut off in his anger all the first-born of Egypt. 

~<—_- 


OLDEN POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


“Every improvement of the means of loco- 
motion benefits mankind, morally and intel- 
lectualiy, as well as materially.” 

The history of the British Post-office illus- 
trates this assertion very forcibly, and the com- 
parison of the state of affairs in England before 
and after the establishment of the Government 
mails in that country, is well brought out in 
the following statements taken from that work : 

Thomas Witherings, appointed by Charles I. 
of England to take charge of the Foreign Post, 
in 1632, proposed to Charles’ council to “settle 
a pacquet post between London and all parts 
of His Mejesty’s dominions for the carrying 
and recarrying of his subjects’ letters,”’—the 
first proposal ever made in England for a pub- 
lic letter post. ‘ Private letters,’ he said, 
“ beiag now carried by carriers or persons trav- 
elling on foot, it is sometimes full two months 
before any answer cin be received from Scot- 
land or Ireland to London.” In 1635, a proc- 


lamation was issued authorizing a running post 
or two. 


Two years afterwards a regulation was 
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promulgated that no one should carry letters 
but those employed by the King’s “ chief Post- 
master.”” This caused much dissatisfaction in 
the country. It was thought an unwarrantable 
interference with the liberty of the subject. 
For twenty years the establishment of the post 
was a burden on the public purse to the extent 
of three or four thousand pounds a year, but in 
1685 the net revenue had increased to the sum 
of £65,000 per annum. The profits of the 
post-office in 1675 were granted by Uharles II. 
to the Duke of York and his heirs, but at the 
Revolution, Parliament resumed the grant. 

The posts were carried on herseback, the 
roads at that time being impracticable for any 
kind of carriage except a litter for ladies and 
children. Before the century closed, stage 
coaches were placed on three of the roads in 
the kingdom—between London and York, Ches- 
ter and Exeter. This was only for the summer 
season ; in winter the roads were impassable. 
One pamphlet denounced the introduction of 
stage travelling as the greatest evil that had 
happened to the country of late years; “ mis- 
chievous to the public, prejudicial to the trade, 
and destructive to lands.” ‘‘ Those who travel 
in coaches contract an idle habit of body and 
become unable to bear frost, snow or rain, or to 
lodge in the fields.” Whilst communication 
between different large towns was rendered 
comparatively easy by the introduction of stage 
coaches, so that travellers passing between 
London and York could go in less than a week 
before the reign of Queen Anne—there were 
towns in the same county in the year 1700 
more widely separated for all practical purposes 
than London and Inverness at the present day. 
Country people knew little except of their nar- 
row district, all but a small circle of territory 
being like a closed book to them. They re- 
ceived but few letters. ‘The reader of English 
history cannot comprehend the facts of the 
past national life if he does not know or re- 
member how slowly intelligence of public affairs 
was conveyed during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and what a bearing such cir- 
cumstances had on the facts themselves. We 
think it is Mr. Froode who hints that uader 
these circumstances a rebellion ia one part of 
the country likely to be popular throughout the 
entire kingdom, might be quelled before any 
intimation of the rising reached an adjoining 
county. Remote districts waited for weeks and 
months to learn the most important intelligence. 
The news of Queen Elizabeth’s death was not 
heard of in some parts of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall till the court of her successor had ceased 
to wear mourning for her. The news of Crom- 
well being made Proteetor only reached Bridge- 
water nineteen days after the event. It is 
even stated that so late as the battle of Water- 
loo the news of that memorable event never 
reached a certain village of Lancashire until the 
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authorized organ for publishing the first news 
of any great national event. For the last 20 
years railways have gradually absorbed all the 
mail contracts, and with the railroad a new era 
has been entered upon.—Her Majesty's Mails. 
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first anniversary of the event. Nothing can 
better show the state of the roads in Scotland 
than the fact that an agreement was entered 
into in 1678 to run a coach between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow to be drawn by six horses, the 
journey there and back to be performed in six 
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days—the distance being only forty-four miles 
in each direction. This undertaking was soon 
abandoned as unprofitable. Four miles of the 
best post roads in Scotland, between Edinburgh 
and Berwick, are described about this date as 
being so bad that passengers were afraid of their 
lives, and poor people with burdens on their 
backs were sorely grieved and discouraged. 

In 1703, when Prince George of Denmark 
went from Windsor to Pitworth to meet Charles 
the 3d of Spain, he was fourteen hours in going 
forty miles--the last nine miles of the road 
(for the more remote from the metropolis, the 
worse the roads became) requiring six hours. 
The early writer who records this fact says that 
the long time was the more surprising, as, ex- 
cept when overturned or stuck fast in the mud, 
his royal highness made no stop in the journey. 
In such a state of things robberies were of 
course so frequent that they were looked upon 
as inevitable. 

Under Pitt’s administration (1784) the old 
system of sending the mails on horseback was 
given up, and coaches adopted to run at the rate 
of six miles an bhour—subsequently increased 
to eight, and at length toten miles an hour, but 
this velocity was not attained without much mis- 
giving on the part of travellers. Lord Chan- 
cellor Campbell used to relate how he was fre- 
quently warned against Palmer’s mail coaches 
on account of the fearful rate at which they 
flew, and instances were supplied to him of 
passengers who had died suddenly of apoplexy 
from the rapidity of the moticn. The new plan 
met with violent opposition. When it was first 
introduced the net revenue of the Post-office 
was about 250,000 pounds sterling. Thirty 
years afterward it had increased six fold—to 
a million and a half sterling. For many years 
after this introduction, not a single attempt was 
made to rob Palmer’s coaches in England, but 
in Ireland they were still attacked as the old 
riding post was. 

The improvements made by Mr. McAdam 
and his three sons in road making had a very 
sensible effect on the mail coach system. Most 
of the post roads were Macadamized before the 
year 1820. On one occasion the Davenport 
mail accomplished the journey of 216 miles, 
including stoppages, in 21 hours and 14 min- 
utes. In these days of cheap postage and 
newspapers it may be difficult to comprehend 
the intense interest centering in the appearance 
of the mail coach on any of the lines of roads. 
Their course was always a triumphant one. 
They were cheered on leaving, eagerly looked 
for, eagerly welcomed. It was the national, 


TO ELI AND SIBYL JONES. 


As one who watches from the land, 

The life boat go, to seek and save, 
And, all too weak to lend a hand, 

Sends his faint cheer across the wave ; 


So powerless at my hearth to-day, 
Unmeet your holy work to share, 

I can but speed you on your way, 
Dear friends, with my unworthy prayer. 


Go—angel-guided, duty-sent! 

Our thougbts go with you o’er the foam ; 
Where'’er you pitch your pilgrim tent, 

Our hearés shall be and make it home. 


And we will watch (if so He wills 

Who ordereth all things well) your ways, 
Where Zion lifts her olive hills, 

And Jordan ripples with his praise. 


Oh! blest to teach where Jesus taught, 
And walk with Him Gennessaret’s strand, 
But wheresoe’er His work is wrought, 
Dear hearts, shall be your Hoty Lanp. 
—John G. Whittier. 
Fourth month, 1867. 
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COMING. 
“ At even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning. 
‘Tt may be in the evening, 
When the work of the day is done, 
And you have time to sit in the twilight 
And watch the sinking sun, 
While the long bright day dies slowly 
Over the sea, 
And tbe hour grows quiet and holy 
With thoughts of me; 
While you hear tne village children 
Passing along the street, 
Among those thronging footsteps 
May come the sound of my feet : 
Therefore, I tell you: Watch 
By the light of the evening star, 
When the room is growing dusky 
As the clouds afar; 
Let the door be on the latch 
In your home, 
For it may be through the gloaming 
I will come. 


“Tt may be when the midnight 
Is heavy upon the land, 
And the black waves lying dumbly 
Along the sand; 
When the moonless night draws close, 
And the lights are out in the house ; 
When the fires burn low and red, 
And the watch is ticking loudly 
Beside the bed: 
Though you sleep, tired out, on your conch, 
Still your heart must wake and watch 
In the dark room, 
For it may be that at midnight 
I will come. 


“Tt may be at the cock-crow, 

When the night is dying slowly 
In the sky, 

And the sea looks calm and holy, 











Waiting for the dawn 

Of the golden sun 

Which draweth nigh ; 7 

When the mists are on the valleys, shading 
The rivers chill, 

And my morning star is fading, fading 
Over the bill: 

Behold I say unto you: Watch ; 

Let the door be on the latch 
In your home ; 

In the chill before the dawning, 

Between the night and morning, 

I may come. 


“Tt may be in the morning, 
When the sun is bright and strong, 

And the dew is glittering sharply 
Over the little lawn ; 

When the waves are luughing loudly 
Along the shore, 

And the little birds are singing sweetly 
About the door; ‘ 

With the long day’s work before you, 
You rise up with the sun, 

And the neighbors come in to talk a little 
Of all that must be done; 

Bat remember that I may be the next 
To come io at the door, 

To call you from ail your busy work 
For evermore : 

As you work your beart must watch, 

For the door is on the latch 
In your room, 

And it may be in the morning 
I will come.” 


So He passed down my cottage garden, 
By the path that leads to the sea, 
Till He came to the turn of the little road 
Where the birch and laburnum tree 
Lean over and arch the way ; 
Toere I saw him a moment stay, 
And turn once more to me, 
As I wept at the cottage door, 
Ané lift up His hands in blessing— 
Then I saw His face no more. 


And I stood still in the doorway, 

Leaning against the wall, 
Not heeding the fair white roses, 

Though I crushed them and let them fall ; 
Only looking down the pathway, 

And looking toward the sea, 
And wondering, and wondering 

When He would come back for me; 
Till I was aware of an Angel 

Who was going swiftly by, 
With the gladness of one who goeth 

In the light of God Most High 


He passed the end of the cottage 
Toward the garden gate— 
(I suppose he was come down 
At the setting of the sun 
To comfort some one in the village 
Whose dwelling was desolate)— 
And he paused before the door 
Beside my place, 
And the likeness of a smile 
Was on his face: 
“Weep not,” he said, “ for unto you is given 
To watch for the coming of His feet 
Who is the glory of our blessed heaven ; 


The work and watching will be very sweet, 


Even in an earthly home ; 
And in such an hour as you think not 
He will come.” 
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So I am watching quietly 
Every day. 
Whenever the sun shines brightly, 
I rise and say : 
“Surely it is the shining of His face!” 
And look unto the gates of His high place 
Beyond the sea: 
For I know He is coming shortly 
To summon me. 
And when a shadow falls across the window 
Of my room, 
Where I am working my appointed task, 
I lift my head to watch the door and ask 
If He is come ; 
And the Angel answers sweetly 
In my home: 
“ Only a few more shadows, 
And He will come.”’ 
ssliitase eeliltciae 

PsaLM xv. 11.—‘ Starving souls,” says 
Spurgeon, ‘‘ live at a distance from the Mercy 
Seat, and become like the parched fields in 
times of druught. The nearest place to the 
gate of heaven is the throne of the heavenly 
grace. Much a/one and you will have much 
assurance; /ittle alone with Jesus, your re- 
ligion will be shallow; polluted with many 
doubts and fears, and not sparkling with the 
joy of the Lord. There is an especial “ path 
dropping with fatness’ to those who walk 
therein: it is the secret walk of communion. 
Oh! the delights of fellowship with Jesus! 
Earth hath no words which can set forth the 
holy calm of a soul resting on Jesus’ bosom! 
Kew Christians understand it: they live in the 
lowlands, and seldom climb to the top of 
Nebo; they live in the outer court; they enter 
not the holy place; they take not up the privi- 
lege of priesthood.” 

~ icles 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INtTELLIGENCE.—Telegraphic advices to the 
15thinst. have been received. 

Great uneasiness is reported to exist, especially in 
commercial circles, owing to uncertainty as to the 
future action of the French Emperor, and fear that 
he may adopt a warlike policy; the only possible 
pretext for which would appear to be found in the 
relations between France and Prussia. It is said 
that deeming the possession of Luxemburg indis- 
pensable for the military security of France, he re- 
cently commenced negotiations with the King ot 
Holland for its purchase ; butas the fortress of Lux- 
emburg is held by a Prussian garrison, and the 
Prussian government, sustained by all Germany, ob- 
jects to the transfer, the King of Holland has with- 
drawn from any further negotiations on the subject. 
Napoleon, however, insists that his proposition shall 
be carried out, and the treaty completed. The 
national pride of the French is represented as 
wounded, and a strong feeling against Prussia is 
said to prevail. Both governments are reported to 
be making military preparations. The official French 
paper, the Moniteur, of the 11th, contained an edi- 
torial on the European situation, pacific and tran- 
quillizing in tone; but a dispatch of the same date 
from Berlin announced that Count Bismarck had 
sent a note to Paris, demanding the Emperor's 
reasons for arming, declaring that Prussia bolds 
France responsible for the consequences of such a 
step, and asking the instant cessation of warlike 
operations, A dispatch of the 14th from Brussels 
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says that it is reported that a proposition is now 
under consideration to make the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg neutral territory, in order to avoid war 
between Prussia and France. 


Great Brirain.—The debate on the Reform bill 
occurred in the House of Commons on the 12th inst. 
W. E. Gladstone, the leader of the party ia oppo- 
sition to the Ministry, offered an ameadment to the 
bill fixing the rating at £5. After a long debate, the 
amendment was rejected, by a majority of 21. 

The Grand Jury in the case of ex-Governor Eyre, 
of Jamaica, has ignored the indictment framed 
against that officer on account of his official con- 
duct during the so-called revolt in the island. 

A difficulty has arisen between the British and 
Spanish governments, growing out of the alleged 
illegal seizure by the latter of two British veasels, 
charged with violations of Spanish law. A per- 
emptory demand has been sent to Madrid for redress 
in both cases ; to one of which an evasive reply was 
returned, and the other has been yielded to. 

Canpia.—The Cretan National Assembly has 
issued a proclamation declaring in favor of religions 
toleration and equal political rights. 

Two Berlin papers ofthe 28th ult., one semi-official, 
assert that Prussia has counselled the Turkish gov- 
ernment to cede Candia to Greece, and they add that 
in so doing, Prussia has acted in unison with Russia, 
France and Austria. 

Francs.—lIn the sitting of the Legislative Body on 
the 28th ult., the first article of the bill for the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt was passed by 136 
to 92 votes. This article in effect abolishes such im- 
prisonment. 

Sours America.—Oa the 15th ult. the troops in 
Bogota, New Granada, by order of President Mos- 
quera, attacked the Congress during its deliberations. 


An immediate dissolution of that body was the con- 


sequence. Mosquera afterward seiz:d and impris- 
oned 68 Senators and Representatives, and took pos- 
session of al! the steamers on the Magdalena river. 
It is apprebended that his next step may be to de- 
clare himself dictator. 

Mexico.—The Emperor of Austria, through his 
Minister at Washington, has asked our government 
to use its friendly influence with President Juarez to 
secure favorable treatment for Maximilian (the Em- 
peror’s brother) in case he should, as appears likely, 
be made prisoner at Queretaro. The American Min- 
ister to Mexico, L. D. Campbell, who is now at New 
Orleans, has been instructed by Secretary Seward to 
make the desired representations, and has accord- 
ingly sent a special messenger bearing such dis- 
patches to San Luis Potosi, to endeavor to commu- 
nicate with Juarez. 

An English mail steamer which lately arrived at 
Havana from Vera Cruz brings intelligence that the 
Liberal forces were bombarding that city, so that 
the steamer’s cargo could not be landed. Commu- 
nication with the interior was wholly prevented. 

Russtan AmericaN TeLeGrapa.—The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which was engaged in 
the construction of the telegraph to connect Asia 
and America via Behring’s Strait, notified Secretary 
Seward on the 25th ult. that it had determined to 
suspend farther work on that line. They state that 
the lines having been completed to New Westmin- 
ster, the capital of British Columbia, that place be- 
came the starting point for the line to Russia, and 
that with greater ease than the line from Chicago to 
San Francisco, 850 miles were erected, and the wires 
connected to the banks of the Simpson river. The 
reason assigned fur suspending operations is that 
the unexpected success of the Atlantic cable makes 
it clear that the Russian line, if completed, could 
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not be expected to compete with it so as to prove 
remunerative. 


Domestic.—The Senate has ratified the treaty for 
the purchase of Russian America, but in order to 
carry it into effect an appropriation will be neces- 
sary, which the House may refuse to make. 

The Legislature of Ohio has passed, by a vote of 
three-fifths of both Houses, a resolution proposing 
an amendment to the State Constitation, to be voted 
on by the people at the annual election in Tenth 
month next, omitting the word ‘ white” in the quali- 
fications for suffrage, and giving that right to all 
male citizens over 21 years of age, with such length 
of residence as may be fixed by law, except such as 
have borne arms in aid of rebellion, fled from their 
residences to avoid the draft, or deserted the mili- 
tary or naval service. 

In the House of Representatives of New Jersey a 
proposition to amend the State Constitution by 
striking out the word ‘‘ white,” so as to allow col- 
ored people to vote, was rejected on the 10th inst. 
by a vote of 20 yeas to 35 nays. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin has proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of that State, ex- 
tending suffrage to women. 

The Union Pacific Railway, Kansas branch, ap- 
plied to the government on the 19th for a commis- 
sioner to examine the seventh section of their road, 
extending to the Saline river, 45 miles west of Fort 
Riley. They are progressing with the construction 
at the rate of a mile and a half per day, and the cars 
were expected to reach a point 50 miles west of 
Fort Riley and 468 from St. Louis by the 13th 
inst. 

The application for leave to file a bill in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, asking for an in- 
junction to restrain the President and Gen. Ord from 
executing the Reconstruction acts in Mississippi, was 
argued before that Court on the 12th inst. by the 
U. S. Attorney General against the motion, and R. J. 
Walker in its favor. On the 15th, the unanimous 
opiuion of the Court was delivered by Chief Justice 
Chase, refusing the application, on the ground that 
the Court has no power to restrain the President 
from carrying into effect an act of Congress, alleged 
to be unconstitutional. The duty imposed on the 
President by the acts now in question is purely ex- 
ecutive and political, and the Court cannot interfere 
with his exercise of it. Congress is the legislative, 
the President the executive cepartment of the gov- 
ernment, and neither can be restrained in its action 
by the judicial department, though the acts of both, 
when performed, are, in proper cases, subject to its 
cognizance. The probable evil consequences of such 
interference were forcibly pointed out. If such in- 
junction were granted, and the President should re- 
fuse to obey it, the Court has no power t enforce its 
process ; should he obey, a collision might occur be- 
tween the executive and legislative departments, and 
the House might impeach the President for refusal 
to execute the law; and in that case, it is plain, the 
Court could not interfere and restrain, by injunction, 
the Senate from sitting as a court of im:eichment. 

On behalf of the State of Georgia, leave was asked 
in the same Court on the 11th to file a bill to enjoin 
Secretary Stanton, Gen. Grant and Gen Pope from 
executing the same law, and on the 15th, leave was 
granted, and subpoenas were ordered to be issued 
against the defendants; butas the rules of the court 
allow an interval of 60 days between the issue and 
return of such process, and as the Court will proba- 
bly adjoarn next month, before the expiration of that 
time, further proceedings in the case will be post- 
poned to the next term of the Court, in the 12th 
month next. 





